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AN ACTIVITIES CALENDAR 


UNITED IN SERVICE 
United States 

United Nations 

United Communities 
United Schools and Homes 


UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA—Have a “Town 
Meeting” in school, to discuss the 
meaning of our national motto, 


“EF PLURIBUS UNUM.” 
Some questions to talk about: 


1. What are some differences be- 
tween united effort in a democracy 
and under a dictator? 

2. What are some ways each of 
us can show respect for the per- 
sonality and differentness of others? 

3. What are some ways that our 
country has benefited from the 
differences of people who settled 
in America? 

4. What are some ways that 
“many” are made “one” in a de- 
mocracy? 

5. What are some of the private 
privileges we can give up freely 
for mutual protection? 

6. What are examples of nations 
made weak by selfish disagree- 


ments? 
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UNITED IN SERVICE 
Through the Red Cross 


IN YOUR HOMES—Unite 
as Junior and Senior members of 
the American Red Cross. Prevent 
Home Accidents. Have your own 
Family First Aid Squad. Prevent 
sickness and learn how to help 
with Home Nursing. Learn good 
ways to care for younger brothers 
and sisters. 

Boys and girls twelve years or 
older may earn Junior certificates 
in First Aid and Home Nursing. 


YOUNG MEMBERS, ASK YOUR 
FOLKS ABOUT THEIR RED CROSS 
WORK. TELL THEM ABOUT YOURS. 


IN YOUR SCHOOL—Unite 
through a J. R. C. Council. 

Report on Vacation Service for 
Victory. Save seeds and plants 
from your gardens, to use next 
year. Do not let up on the War 
on Waste. 

Talk over ways to respect school- 
mates’ rights as individuals. Talk 
over private privileges you can 
give up to be united in service. 

Ask teachers whether there are 
ways you may help them with spe- 
cial defense duties. 
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SEPTEMBER, 19492 


By RutH Evetyn HENDERSON 


The September News in the School 


Using This Magazine in Classes 


HE CLASSROOM INDEX will be continued. 
Under Geography, often, fewer countries may 
be listed than in former years. Yet, if your pupils 
keep an index of features like “Gift Box Assembly 
Line” and “News Parade,” they will soon realize 
that they are still not isolated in spirit from fellow- 
members of many countries. 
In this issue you may find material useful in the 
following problems, subjects, units, or what-do-you- 
‘all-them? 


ee 


War for Democracy: 

“The White House,” “Anniversary and Beginning,”’ 
“United Nations,” “Gift Box Assembly Line,” “Salud, 
Méjico!,” “Flags of the United Nations,” “China at 
War,” “News Parade,” “Harvest for Victory.” 
English: 

Stories like “First Public Appearance” 
Rescue,” for general literature; “Alonsito and the 
Three Quests,” for folklore; articles like “Gift Box 
Assembly Line,” for study of letter content and form; 
“News Parade” and features about the United Nations 
for re-telling in Current Events. 


Geography: 

Throughout this year the magazine will bring you 
material for Units on the United Nations, beginning 
this month with two articles by the Editor. There 
are also features about specific countries. Some of 
these may give even younger grades a part in the unit. 

China—“China at War” 

Cuba—‘Cuban Stamps” 

Mexico—‘Salud, Méjico!”, “Alonsito and the Three 
Quests” 

Puerto Rico—“‘Birthday Salute to Puerto Rico” 

United States of America—‘First Public Appear- 
ance,” “The Rescue,” “Wild Rice Harvest,” “News 
Parade,” “Harvest for Victory.” 


and “The 


Primary Grades: 


“Alonsito and the Three Quests,” 
covers, other illustrations. 


front and back 


Silver Anniversary 


The Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the American 
Junior Red Cross is noted by the following features: 
the front cover, “The White House,” “Anniversary 
and Beginning,” “Birthday Salute to Puerto Rico.” 

The last paragraph of President Wilson’s proclama- 
tion has a message for teachers as timely today as 
it was in 1917. When the original call to children 
for service was sent out, there was not yet a special 
magazine for the junior membership. Two years later, 
when the problem of readjustment to peacetime needs 
was acute, a second message from President Wilson 
was printed on the front cover of the first issue of the 
Junior Red Cross News. That issue also carried a 
message from the present United States Commissioner 
of Education, John W. Studebaker, who was the third 


National Director of the American Junior Red Cross. 


His words were full of faith that through education 
for social responsibility man would gr adually bring to 
reality the vision of a new earth of “mutual service.” 
In that first number were editorials entitled “A Per- 
manent Junior Red Cross” and “Looking Forward.” 

On the Tenth Anniversary, 1927, Arthur W. Dunn, 
the National Director of that period, wrote in the 
still young magazine for high school members: “In 
recognizing this anniversary it is better to look for- 
ward than backward. It should be significant not 
because it is the end of a period but because it is the 
beginning of a new and better one. Nevertheless, 
the events and incidents of the past throw light for 
the forward look. They are full of instruction and 
inspiration.” 

Now, on the Twenty-fifth Anniversary, when the 
problems are vaster and more intricate than ever in 
recorded history, Mr. James T. Nicholson, in the 
newly created office of Vice-Chairman in Charge of 
the American Junior Red Cross, reminds members in 
his message “Anniversary and Beginning”: 

“The American Junior Red Cross celebrates the 
Silver Anniversary of its founding but declines to 
dwell in the past. The membership, more than 
14,000,000 strong, is determined to make of the good 
in that past a strong foundation on which the present 
and the future can be builded. With them the past 
is but a prologue.” 

We believe that the steady increase in membership 
indicates that literally hundreds of thousands of teach- 
ers of these fourteen million young people are not 
giving up faith in what men can make of the earth. 
Their conviction is strong that men can set right the 
mistakes that men have made; if a minority can bring 
such great evil through perversion of intelligence, a 
determined and courageous majority can surely over- 
come such perversion. This is the greeting that the 
American Junior Red Cross would bring to teachers 
this year. In Junior Red Cross history this can be 
far more than a Silver Anniversary of the past. We 
can make of the Junior Red Cross the substance of 
things to come. 

Things to Do 

There are numerous things which children in ele- 
mentary school classes can do in connection with this 
issue. Here are a few suggestions: 

(1) From the chart on p. 4-5, have them make the 
flags of the United Nations out of paper or more 
permanent materials. 

(2) Start them on the making of individual scrap- 
books about the different United Nations. 

(3) Carry through the various steps suggested in 
“Gift Box Assembly Line.” 

(4) Have even the youngest children study the 
pictures of ancient Mexican treasures. These will re- 


appear in “Alonsito and the Three Quests” next month. 
(5) Have J. R. C. members check over the picto- 
graphs on News Parade pages to see what new J. R. C. 
activities they can begin. 
(6) Use the back cover to stimulate J. R. C. projects 
in the preserving of Victory Harvests. 





Developing Calendar Activities tor 
September 


Column Left! 
HE LEFT-HAND COLUMN of the Calendar 


introduces questions for discussion by pupils 

about aims and technics of living democratically, in 
the personal relationships at home and at school, 
within the community and the nation, and among the 
United Nations. In the intense business of doing and 
making things for practical and important uses, it 
is important not to lose sight of the connection be- 
tween specific activities and underlying purposes. 

To “tolerate” differences is not enough. Such tol- 
erance may leave other people safe but embarrassed, 
and it brings little to the tolerant except smugness; 
little of the enlargement and fun experienced in learn- 
ing to like many kinds of people. Inside our national 
boundaries children will find abundant chances to 
grow in understanding children of foreign-born par- 
ents, of exiles, of evacuées from other sections of 
our own country. Such understanding is vital to 
the future. 
“Handicaps”: 


There are few individuals who have not sometimes 
found themselves at a disadvantage among others— 
such a disadvantage as smallness, tallness, rambunc- 
tiousness, complacence, strangeness to local customs. 
In some instances, it may be a temporary physical 
disadvantage like a broken leg; in other cases, it may 
be a more lasting disadvantage like blindness. It may 
be poverty or any number of things. 

In outdoor games, it is common to allow a “handi- 
cap,” to equalize the chances of all. If one runner 
in a race is shorter than the average, he may be 
given a “head start” to give him a chance to come 
out even with the others. It might be a good idea 
to think of the word “handicap” in that sporting 
sense: not the other person’s disadvantage, whether 
it is physical or economic, but the thing that we do 
in order to play fair. It is the “head start” given in 
an effort to equalize opportunity for all. 

United Nations: 


If you do not have a copy of the Atlantic Charter and 
wish one for your class work, write to The Commission to 
Study the Organization of Peace, 8 W. 40th St., New York 
City, for this and other materials looking beyond the war. 

The Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
Washington, D. C., has released a series of single-page factual 
leaflets, each on a different American country, under the 
general title, Know Your Neighbors. According to a footnote 
these are for “students participating in the 1942 Inter-American 
Student Forum and for their parents, teachers and friends.” 
Probably too old for elementary pupils, they will be useful 
for you if your pupils are studying any of the other American 
countries. 

United Families: 


Many books, articles and films have portrayed ac- 
curately the policy of totalitarian governments to 
“divide and conquer,” a policy carried even into their 
own citizens’ homes. Schools of our nation can help 
children to understand the inevitable disruption of 
family routine during the war and can thus strengthen 
their trust in their homes. Partnership in Red Cross 
Service can build family unity. No opportunity 
should be overlooked to preserve the feeling of security 
that is essential to a child’s well-being. 


Column Risht! 
The right-hand column of the Calendar suggests 


activities to set understandings to work. Let pupils 
study these suggestions to discover ways that they 
‘an put their aims into action through the Red Cross. 
Materials to Help You— 

Specific instructions for the activities that your own 
class undertakes will be sent you on request. Ask 
your Junior Red Cross Chairman to get, from your 
Area Headquarters Office, any of the following that 
you need: 


List of Articles for Production for the Armed Forces 
(ARC 1408) 
Production for Red Cross Chapter Defense Activities 


(ARC 1407) 

Junior Red Cross Service in U. S. Government Hospitals 
(ARC 650) 

Instructions for Filling Junior Red Cross Gift Boxes (ARC 
695) 

Junior Red Cross Sewing for Refugees (ARC 688) 

Gifts for Blind Children (ARC 637) 

Practical Plans for Elementary School Participation (ARC 
682) 

Junior Red Cross Activities for Primary Grades (ARC 694) 

Junior Red Cross Song of Service (ARC 698) 

Our Junior Red Cross Song (ARC 699) 


Forward March! 


Ideas for school observance of the Twenty-fifth 
Anniversary are given in the center column of the 
Calendar. Your Junior Red Cross Chairman will have 
other suggestions. Watch especially for announce- 
ments of the date for the N. B. C. broadcast and en- 
courage your pupils to listen in to it. 

Perhaps members in elementary schools will enjoy 
an Anniversary Parade, patterned after the cover of 
the News, twenty-five children carrying paper banners, 
each representing a different year. If there is time 
to work up simple costumes, the children would prob- 
ably enjoy dressing each in the style of the year he 
represents. If there is a file of the Junior Red Cross 
News in your Chapter for some years back, each 
member of the parade might make a sentence state- 
ment of some one significant piece of Junior Red 
Cross service that had national or international im- 
portance during the year that he represents. 

For example, Service to the Armed Forces has been con- 
tinuous from the beginning in 1917. 

The Junior Red Cross News was launched in 1919. 

The first Gift Boxes were sent in 1921. 


The high school magazine was launched in 1925. 

The first National Convention was held in 1927. 

For certain years, important international projects might be 
noted like the American Concert Tour of the Bakule School 
for Crippled Children in the spring of 1923; the steady 
development of the Albanian Vocational School and _ the 
Cizek art class during the 1920's. 

Welfare work at home took on new importance in the early 
1930’s. There was relief work for victims of drought, in 
1930-1931. In 1932-1933, girls in sewing classes made thousands 
of garments for Americans suffering from unemployment. 
In 1937, there was disaster relief for flood sufferers. For 
years when no one thing may stand out, choose such long-time 
activities as service to local institutions, gifts for blind children, 
menu covers for the Navy, development of Junior Red Cross 
Councils, or any Junior Red Cross events significant in your 
own community. 


If a different committee works on each year of the 
magazine files, a majority of the members can feel 
that they have a part in the Parade. Then com- 
mittees and paraders can agree on projects to be 
headlined so that no important thing is left out and 
so that duplications are avoided. 





Ul € 
more lasting strength—union in 
hating or union in serving? 


UNITED NATIONS—Read 
the suggestions in the September 
Junior Red Cross News about 
studying the United Nations. 
Keep a card index for your room, 
with references to stories, articles, 
activity reports, in the News, 
about any of the United Nations. 
Hunt for information about 
heroes, government, scenery, 
schools, industry, products, flowers, 
animals, songs, stories. Divide 
the work among committees and 
help one another by trading ma- 
terials. Ask your J. R. C. Chair- 
man to find out what the chances 
are for School Correspondence 
with one of the United Nations. 


UNITED COMMUNITIES 
—In your “Town Meeting,” talk 
about ways that communities can 
defeat our enemies’ purpose to 
“divide and conquer.” Discuss 
ways that we in a democracy work 
together to allow “handicaps” for 
the disadvantaged, in order that 
all may have more equal chances 
in life. 


UNITED HOMES—In your 
“Town Meeting” discuss ways 
that democracy develops family 
loyalty. How does loyalty to par- 
ents, brothers, and sisters strengthen 
a democratic government? 


THE AMERICAN JUNIOR RED CROSS TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OLD 


1942 SEPTEMBER 1942 
SUN|MON TUE] WED|THU) FRI |SAT 


| | |1/2)3/4/5) 
6 |7 | 8| 9/10/1112 
13/14|15)16/17|18)19 
20\21/22/23|24/25/26 
27/28/29/30| | | 


Celebrate the Silver Anniversary of the American Junior 
Red Cross. Listen in to the N. B. C. broadcast. Find out 
how long there has been a Junior Red Cross in your own 
town or school. 


If there are old files of the Junior Red Cross News in your 
library, report on things that Junior Red Cross members did 
ten years ago or earlier. 


Help keep a record of Junior Red Cross history today. 


Have a scrapbook or diary of your most important activities. 


YOUNG MEMBERS, ASK YOUR PARENTS WHETHER THEY HAD 
A JUNIOR RED CROSS WHEN THEY WENT TO SCHOOL. DID THEY 
DO AS MUCH AS YOU DO? 


\ JF CF 1¥ yEq 
—Unite with other schools in serv- 
ice to handicapped groups, like 
children in hospitals or old people 
in public homes. 

Through your Junior Red Cross 
Council, find ways you may work 
with the senior Red Cross mem- 
bers. For example: contribute 
garden surpluses to the Red Cross 
Canteen, or help with canning 
vegetables and fruit. 


FOR THE UNITED 
STATES—Work with the more 
than fourteen million other Red 
Cross members: 


Make gifts for the Armed 
Forces. 

Exchange School Correspond- 
ence with members in other sec- 
tions. 

Make models, games, brailled 
story covers, and other gifts for 
children in schools for the blind. 

Help evacuated groups or exiles 
from other lands. 


FOR THE UNITED NA- 
TIONS—Work with Junior Red 
Cross members of Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and other countries to help 
children who are war victims. 

Fill Gift Boxes for children in 
other countries. 

If you have sewing classes, ask 
your Red Cross Chapter how you 
can help with Red Cross Produc- 
tion. 


AMERICAN JUNIOR RED CROSS 
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Junior Red Cross 
NEWS 


Part I 


September « 1942 


Anniversary and Beginning 


‘Tae Silver Anniversary of the American Jun- 
ior Red Cross will occur on September 15, 
1942. Twenty-five years ago that day, the 
President of the United States proclaimed the 
formation within the American Red Cross of 
the new division of junior membership. At 
the same time, he commended the newly 
created organization to the officials and teach- 
ers of the nation’s schools, and invited the 
boys and girls of the schools to become part- 
ners with adults in Red Cross membership and 
work. Our country was then at war. We 
called it a World War. 

Today, our country is engaged in a war for 
survival—a global war—a war far more seri- 
ous in its possible consequences than was that 
war a quarter century ago. When President 
Wilson extended his invitation, about eight 
million boys and girls quickly responded. Be- 
fore the Armistice had been signed in Novem- 
ber, 1918, their numbers had increased to 
twelve million. In this last school year, their 
membership in the American Junior Red Cross 
was more than 14,000,000. The boys and girls 
of today know that in this war they have far 
more to lose or gain than was the case twenty- 
five years ago. The number will grow. Of that 
we have no doubt. In every nook and cranny 
of the country, we are united today in one 
resolute purpose—we will work and save and 
give and fight to prevent at any cost the de- 
struction of that which is our way of life. The 
most that we all may do or do without, in this 
war, is the very least that we should do. 


The American Junior Red Cross extends an 
invitation to every boy and girl in every 
school: public, private and parochial, ele- 
mentary and secondary, to join up. The en- 
rollment for membership and service in our 
country’s cause, in the cause of freedom- 
loving people everywhere, will take place 
throughout the nation from November 1 to 
15, 1942. 

The American Junior Red Cross is not an 
exclusive organization. Within it are no bar- 
riers of race, color, religion, or politics. Every 
boy and girl in every school can join. In their 
Junior Red Cross, they can live democracy and 
help cause democracy to function more effec- 
tively. They can demonstrate that they do 
strictly hold themselves “straightly tied into 
all care of each other’s good.” 

The American Junior Red Cross celebrates 
the Silver Anniversary of its founding, but de- 
clines to dwell in the past. The membership, 
more than 14,000,000 strong, is determined to 
make of the good in that past a strong foun- 
dation on which the present and the future 
can be builded. With them, the past is but a 
prologue. There is work to be done today. It 
must be done so that millions enslaved, more 
millions threatened, may be given hope, then 
dignity and peace. 


PE Mien kno 


Vice Chairman in Charge of 
The American Junior Red Cross 


American Junior Red Cross News is published monthly, September to May, inclusive, by the American National Red Cross. Copyright 1942 by the 


American National Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 8S 
Cross Chapter School Committee or to National Head 


arters, American Junior Red Cross. Washington, 


ubscription, 50 cents a year; 10 cents a single copy. — school subscriptions to local 


C., if Chapter address is unknown; 


u 

individual subscriptions to National Headquarters. Vol. XXIV, No. 1, September, 1942. Entered as second-class matter January 18, 1921, ‘a the post- 

office at Washington, D. C., under the Act of March 3, 1879. "Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, Act of 
October 3, 1917, authorized January 3, 1921. 
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Lewes: all over the world, soldiers of the 
United Nations are fighting for the freedom 
of all of us—Australians, New Zealanders, 
Canadians; Britons and the men of our own 
United States Army; Chinese, Mexicans, Rus- 
sians; escaped Dutchmen and Poles; guerilla 
bands in the mountains of Greece and Yugo- 
Slavia. People of the invaded countries are 
lending aid through signals and codes and 
fires that point the way for United Nations 
flyers. Men and women of the United Nations 
work in the field and factory and mine to sup- 
ply the materials of war. In ships of the 
United Nations, men risk their lives night and 
day as they sail the perilous seas with supplies 
and equipment for the fighters. 

More than one thousand million people of 
twenty-eight nations in all the continents, 
North America, South America, Australia, 
Europe, Asia, Africa, have pledged themselves 
through their governments to stay in the fight 
until the war and the peace are won. They 
promised these things when they signed the 
Joint Declaration of the United Nations. 

When they signed this document, the na- 
tions first agreed to the principles of the At- 
lantic Charter. This is the declaration made 
by the President of the United States and the 
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Prime Minister of Great Britain on August 11, 
1941. In the Charter, these two men set down 
the ideas which they thought should guide 
the Anti-Axis powers in making plans for 
peace. If these ideas were carried out, they 
believed, people everywhere in the world—the 
people in the countries with which we are now 
at war, too—would be able to enjoy what 
President Roosevelt calls the Four Freedoms: 
Freedom of speech, freedom of religion, free- 
dom from fear, freedom from want. In accept- 
ing the principles of the Charter, the United 
Nations stood up for these ideas and for that 
kind of peace. 

Then, in the Declaration, each of the 
twenty-eight governments promised to use its 
full resources against the common enemy. 
Each government promised to cooperate with 
all the others. Each government promised 
not to make a separate peace with the enemy. 
On January 1, 1942, twenty-six nations signed 
the Declaration in Washington. Mexico and 
the Philippines signed on June 14. 

Many of the twenty-eight United Nations 
know what it is to fight for freedom. The 
Netherlands, Belgium, Poland, Czechosio- 
vakia, Yugoslavia and Greece have now lost 
the independence they had won in long, hard 


battles. Freedom is a great human need. 

More than a hundred and fifty years ago, 
the people of the thirteen English colonies in 
the New World joined together to bring about 
a change of government, the American Revo- 
lution. After it was over, the leaders of our 
country formed the United States of America, 
a government “of the people, by the people, 
for the people.” 

Soon after that, the people of France joined 
together against their unjust rulers and 
brought about a change in government, the 
French Revolution. After it was over, the lead- 
ers of the country set up the French Republic, 
based on “Liberty, Equality and Fraternity.” 

Then came the years when the peoples of 
the Spanish colonies in the Western Hemi- 
sphere joined together against the rule of 
Spain. In country after country, the leaders 
changed the form of government. Finally, 
none of the countries to the south of us was a 
colony in the iron grip of a European king. 
All were republics choosing their own heads, 
making their own laws. 

In 1911, people of China overthrew their em- 
peror, upset the form of government they had 
had for two thousand years, and set up a re- 
public. The Chinese Revolution went on for 
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years and out of it came more freedom for the 
people. Out of it, too, came more unity among 
China’s millions so that when war with the 
Japanese began in 1937, the Chinese were able 
to put up a great fight for their freedom. Day 
after day that terrible battle with Japan 
goes on. 

In 1917, the downtrodden millions of Rus- 
sia joined together against their blind and 
despotic rulers in one of the most terrific 
fights for freedom that has ever shaken the 
earth. After it was over, the leaders formed 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. Now 
all the Republics are joined in a tremendously 
brave fight along a two-thousand-mile front 
to keep for the people of Russia the freedom 
they won in the Russian Revolution. 

That front is one of the many fronts in the 
greatest fight for freedom of the people in all 
human history. More than one thousand mil- 
lion people in the twenty-eight United Nations 
have pledged themselves to stay in this fight 
until victory is won on the field of battle. 
More than that, they have pledged themselves 
not to give up until a peace is made which 
will bring about a great change, a world revo- 
lution, for the good of people everywhere on 
the face of the earth. 








First Public Appearance 


HOPE NEWELL 
Illustration by Anne Merriman Peck 


To see Steppin Stebbins racing down the 
street one warm afternoon in June, no one 
would have believed that he was on his way to 
school. Every other school day in the whole 
year it had needed his mother’s warning, 
“You'll be late,” and his little sister Mary 
Ellis’ constant scolding to get Steppin through 
his lunch and back to his desk before the 
tardy bell rang. But this day was different. 

It was the last day of school. No more les- 
sons, no more homework, no more scrambling 
out of bed in a hurry, nothing but fun for two 
blessed months! But it was not so much the 
thought of freedom to come as the great event 
of that very afternoon that made Steppin 
hurry. For he was to do a solo tap dance at 
the closing exercises of his class. “My first 
public appearance,” he thought proudly as he 
ran down the street. 

A changing traffic light on Eighth Avenue 
brought him to an abrupt halt. Hopping up 
and down on the curb, Steppin stared impa- 
tiently at the stream of automobiles, trucks 
and street cars roaring by. The thunder of 
the elevated trains overhead, the clank and 
clatter of street cars and the honks of taxis 
went unnoticed. His ears were tuned to city 
din. 

“School is out, 
Hear me shout,” 
he crooned under his breath, while his feet 
beat out a tap in the same rhythm. Brush, 
brush, hop with his right foot, and brush, 
brush, hop with the left foot, over and over. 
While he danced, Steppin kept an eye on the 
green signal light. Wouldn’t it ever turn red? 

At last it changed, and Steppin darted 
across the street like a flash and scurried down 
the street. Out of habit he looked up at the 
street clock which generally told him he was 
in danger of being late. But today he saw 
that it had taken him only five minutes to 
come this far. As school was only two blocks 
away, Steppin slowed down to a walk and 


stopped before his favorite window, the pawn 


shop. 

Steppin always played a game before that 
window. He picked out the thing he would 
most like to buy if he had all the money he 
wanted. He usually spent a long time over 


that choice, weighing values carefully. But 
this day he paid no attention to the wonder- 
ful display. He had caught sight of his reflec- 
tion in the gilt mirror that stood at the back 
of the show case. 

“Boy, I sure do look like a professional,” he 
murmured, strutting a little and grinning 
broadly. His eyes took in the navy blue coat 
of his Sunday suit, the stiffly starched white 
shirt with a little black bow tie, and the white 
duck trousers which his friend Charley Kee, 
the Chinese laundry man, had pressed for him 
in exchange for errands. 

Steppin sighed with satisfied approval. Ex- 
cept for one thing, he was greatly pleased with 
the elegant entertainer he saw reflected in the 
mirror. His shoes were all wrong. He had no 
soft flexible slippers with metal taps on their 
tips like a real dancer. He wore a pair of old 
sneakers and had stuck a cluster of thumb- 
tacks in the tip of each sole to use for taps. 
They did pretty well, but Steppin was not 
satisfied with them. 

“Oh, well, you can’t have everything at once, 
I suppose,” he consoled himself. “Anyway, 
when I get to be a professional, I’m going to 
have six dozen pairs of dancing shoes at a 
time, with solid silver taps on every single one 
of them. Even platinum, maybe, if I want to.” 

Steppin’s dreams of the future carried him 
happily on to school. A few boys were play- 
ing ball in the playground. They called to 
Steppin to join them. “Not a chance,” 
thought Steppin, not when he was about to 
make his first public appearance as a dancer. 
So he entered the large brick building and 
ran up the stairs to his classroom. 

The room was festive with garlands of ever- 
greens on the walls and bowls of flowers on 
the window sills. Some of the girls, who were 
helping the teacher, Miss Blair, decorate the 
room, looked festive, too, in their frilly dresses 
of pink and blue and white, their hair gay 
with bows of bright ribbons. Miss Blair her- 
self, in a blue silk dress, with her hair fluffed 
out around her face, looked young as a girl, 
Steppin thought. 

Miss Blair’s desk had been taken away, and 
two big jars of lilacs stood one on each side of 
the platform. A bright poster painted by 


some of the children served as a backdrop. 
Steppin surveyed it with approval. It looked 
almost like a stage. 

But suddenly he thought of the moment 
when he would have to step up there before 
all the boys and girls. Cold shivers went up 
his spine. A strange sinking feeling gripped 
him in the stomach. 

“Oh, my gosh, I’ve got to make good, and 
here I am, as jumpy as a cat,” he thought as 
he slid into his seat. His own name, Stephen 
A. Stebbins, seemed to jump at 
him from the printed program 
on his desk. He stared at it and 
clenched his clammy hands 
under the desk. 

While the other boys and girls, 
demure and solemn in their best 
clothes, took their seats, Steppin 
anxiously went over in his mind 
the dance routine he had so care- 
fully worked out. He counted 
out the steps to the tune of 
“Marching Through Georgia” 
which his sister, Mary Ellis, was 
to play for his accompaniment. 
Brush, brush, hop, and brush, 
brush, hop; and heel and toe and 
break. “Gee, I wish I could have 
a tune with some snap to it,” he 
thought. But the few selections 
which Mary Ellis could play by 
ear on the wheezy old organ at 
home did not include pieces with 
snap. 

In a daze Steppin heard Miss 
Blair make her little opening 
speech and then announce: “And now we will 
have the first number on our program, a reci- 
tation of Kipling’s poem ‘If,’ by Martin 
Burns, Junior.” Martin had been speaking 
that piece on every school program since he 
was in the fourth grade, and never yet had he 
been able to get through all the “ifs” without 
help. Steppin had never before felt the slight- 
est interest in his struggles, but now he found 
himself waiting in an agony of suspense every 
time Martin hesitated. When, for the fourth 
time, he began, “If you can—” and stopped, 
openmouthed, with imploring eyes fixed on 
Miss Blair, Steppin knew how he felt. Sup- 
pose I forget my dance steps! But Miss Blair, 
with whispered prompting, urged Martin on 
to the final line which he knew by heart and 
which he spoke in ringing, triumphant tones: 
“AND WHAT IS MORE, YOU’LL BE A MAN, 
MY SON.” 





“Boy, they're with me,” 
thought Steppin. “I got 
to go on if it kills me” 


Steppin’s place was fifth on the program. It 
had seemed a long way down the list, but now 
the time was coming, quickly, surely, when he 
would have to get up on the platform and 
dance. He saw Mary Ellis come in quietly and 
take a seat. She had been excused early from 
her class so that she might play for him. Oh, 
if only something had happened to keep her 
from coming! But there she was, smiling at 
him as calmly as though he were not crazy 
with stage fright and about to be disgraced 
before the whole school. 

The sweet, clear notes of a cor- 
net recalled Steppin from his 
miserable thoughts. That was 
David Harmon, and he was play- 
ing the Schubert Serenade. 
David played in the school or- 
chestra and was an old hand at 
public appearances. Watching 
him standing there so easy and 
calm, Steppin felt sick with envy 
and fright. “I would have to be 
billed next to him,” he thought 
unhappily. “Oh, my gosh, why 
didn’t I practice more on cart- 
wheels, so I could do a cartwheel, 
then go into a split to finish the 
act? I could try, maybe, but like 
as not I’d land on my head, and 
a fine finale that would be.” 

The last soft note of the Sere- 
nade died away. David bowed 
gracefully and returned to his 
seat. Miss Blair rose and beamed 
on him; then, still smiling, she 
glanced kindly at Steppin. “The 
next number will be a tap dance by Stephen 
A. Stebbins, and”—she smiled at Mary Ellis— 
“his sister will play his accompaniment.” 

Like one in a dream Steppin found himself 
getting to his feet, while before him the big 
yellow bow on Mary Ellis’ hair bobbed up as 
she rose and went to the piano. His knees 
trembled. His legs felt like cooked noodles, 
but somehow he mounted the platform and 
bowed gravely. This wasn’t a bit the way he 
had dreamed it—this horrible nightmare. But 
there was nothing to do about it, nothing to 
do but dance. Mary Ellis struck the first 
chord. To his surprise his feet responded, al- 
though they felt like solid blocks of wood. 
Mechanically he went through the simple 
steps of his dance. In a few moments he for- 
got the staring boys and girls in front of him 
and began to dance as though his life de- 
pended on it. He thought of nothing but the 
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rhythm and the beat of his dancing feet. He 
varied his few steps with pantomime, making 
himself very tall, then letting his arms hang 
perfectly limp from his shoulders so that they 
flapped queerly with every step. Someone 
giggled. Then a chuckle swept over the room. 
That did it. It was all fun now. Joyously he 
hopped and whirled. No longer afraid, he 
varied his pantomime, now grinning at his 
audience, now looking very solemn. 

He had just completed a quick whirl on one 
foot and was finishing with a split when he 
felt the stinging in the soles of his feet. Step- 
pin knew very well what that meant. The 
thumbtacks were working through the soles of 
his shoes! Every time he hopped, the pain 
grew worse. Brush, brush, tap; brush, brush, 
tap, ouch! Steppin nearly yelled out with 
pain. 

“But I can’t give up; the show has got to 
go on,” he reminded himself, like an old 
trouper. And all the while his feet tapped and 
his face wore a stiff frozen smile. 

Then one of the boys began clapping in time 
to the music. Soon others joined in, marking 
the beat. “Boy, they’re with me. I got to go 
on if it kills me.” Steppin flashed his white 
teeth in a bright agonized grin and spread out 
his hands in an inviting gesture to his friends. 
The whole room broke into clapping. ‘Almost 
over now,” thought Steppin. Mary Ellis was 
pounding out the last chorus—“Hurrah, hur- 
rah, the flag that makes us free.” 

Suddenly Steppin tripped! The thumb- 


tacks in his shoes had caught on a rough spot 
Quick as a flash, even as he 


of the floor. 







THEsE five stamps have recently been is- 
sued in Cuba in honor of democracy in the 
Americas. 


Left to right: the one-cent stamp shows a - 


map of the Western Hemisphere with the 
words written across it, “America, a New 
World.” The ten-cent stamp shows the fa- 
mous Fraternity Tree in Havana which grows 
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stumbled, Steppin knew there was only one 


thing to do. He threw out his arms, and, 
hurling himself forward with all his might, 
tried to turn his fall into a cartwheel. He felt 
himself flying through space and in the next 
instant he was teetering on his feet, gasping 
for breath as he slid to the floor in a fast split. 

In a daze he heard the loud applause, and 
suddenly he realized that in his cartwheel he 
had flung himself right off the platform. A 
pleased grin spread from ear to ear. “Well, 
tie my shoes! I didn’t know I had it in me.” 

Just then Mary Ellis, who had gone placidly 
on with her piece, struck the last chord with 
a resounding thump. Steppin scrambled to 
his feet, bowed politely as Miss Blair had 
taught him, and limped to his seat. The con- 
tinued clapping was music in his ears. He 
looked over at Miss Blair, who smiled and 
nodded encouragingly. Steppin rose and 
bowed again with a flourish, glowing with 
pride and happiness. 

The program continued, but Steppin hardly 
heard or saw what was going on, though he 
clapped heartily for each performer. He was 
lost in a haze of glory and triumph. “Boy, ap- 
plause sure is jam on my bread,” he chuckled 
while he slyly removed the torturing thumb- 
tacks from his shoes. “From now on nothing 
is going to stop me. I’m going to be a first- 
class dancer or bust.” 


(This is the first chapter of “Steppin and Family” 
by Hope Newell. The rest of this new book is just 
as much fun as this story. Reprinted by permis- 
sion of the author and of the Oxford University 
Press, New York.—Editors.) 





from soil brought from historical spots in the 
different American republics. The three-cent 
stamp carries pictures of American heroes: 
Maceo, Bolivar, Lincoln and Juarez, along 
with the statement that “All races fit in Amer- 
ica.” The five-cent stamp says “Work, Treas- 
ure of America,” and the thirteen-cent stamp 
honors liberty and the Statue of Liberty. 





The Rescue 


ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 
Illustrations by Marguerite Davis 


Jean was standing in the yard in the sun- 
shine when she saw the thunderstorm coming. 
The whole west was black as ink, with a rib- 
bon of white cloud along its edge coming 
toward her and coming fast, like an onrush- 
ing of doom. 

The wind was beginning to stir all about 
her, turning the leaves over so that they 
showed the whiteness of their undersides and 
rustled uneasily. 

Jean ran into the house, slamming the 
screen door and shouting, “There’s a storm 
coming; a perfect terror! Quick! Quick! Get 
the windows shut!” 

She loved nothing better than to fly from 
room to room closing the windows, getting all 
snug before the storm struck. She raced up 
the attic stair. The thunder was growling 
now, in a long rumbling dissatisfaction. It 
was hot and still in the attic. The windows 
stuck. She had to fight them, and old cob- 
webs wrapped their nasty soft folds about her 
hands. 

And then the thunder came again, as 
though someone had stamped on the roof, 
jarring it, and rattling the windows. The rain 
began on the roof close overhead, a few big 
slow drops, then faster and faster. And now 
came the lightning and the thunder together 
through the fast falling rain, but the windows 
were all closed, and the house was ready. 

Jean came quietly down the stairs. Lydia 
was at the desk, writing for free samples of 
cold creams and powders with a coupon she 
had cut from a magazine and a ten-cent piece 
to cover the cost of mailing. Mark was sit- 
ting on the floor, with an old copy of Mother 
Goose rhymes. Every time the thunder 
crackled about their ears, he threw the book 
into the air and let it come down with a bang. 
Cousin Mary was rocking and knitting. 

“I hope this isn’t going to beat down my 
flowers,” she said to Jean as the child came 
in. “It’s passing by now. I can count four 
between the lightning and thunder. That 
means it’s four miles away.” 

Counting made a very good game. The 
storm was going out to sea to beat upon ves- 
Sels and drench the seagulls and startle the 
whales. They could count ten, they could 


count twelve, they could even count thirteen.. 

“It’s passed over,” said Cousin Mary, re- 
lieved. 

“Oh, I’m sorry it’s gone!” cried Jean. 

Perhaps the storm wanted to please her. It 
turned about in its tracks and charged west 
for the land again, with its black head down 
and its horns of lightning showing. Now the 
bellows came nearer and nearer, and Jean and 
Mark at least were delighted. Now the storm 
was pawing on their roof and breathing fire 
and smoke all about them. 

“Oh, this is wonderful” Jean exclaimed, but 
Lydia addressed an envelope for a free booklet 
on the care of dogs—some day she might have 
a dog—and tried to forget the racket, while 
Cousin Mary knitted on, dropping half her 
stitches. 

But less than an hour later the sun was 
out again, putting up a rainbow like a great 
pasture bar over the sea, and all the children 
ran out onto the wet grass to admire it, and 
had to come in and change their shoes and 
stockings. 

That light of an extra clarity and sweetness 
in the air lasted through the next day. It was 
Saturday, and Father was home for the after- 
noon. 

“Let’s take tea,” suggested Cousin Mary, 
“and go to Jerusalem Road.” 

Iced tea for the grownups, lemonade for the 
children, cookies for everyone, and a red-and- 
white fringed napkin over the top of the 
basket—so the tea was packed and in half an 
hour they were off. 

Jerusalem Road runs along the edge of the 
sea on the top of the cliffs. There are several 
beaches, too, and large houses and views of 
Minot’s Lighthouse on its submerged rock, 
seeming to rise straight out of the waves. 

Father stopped beside the road by a low 
stone wall with an open gate in it, leading out 
to the rocks. A few gulls coasted by, giving 
their discontented mewing cries, and the 
waves sucked and gurgled about the foot of 
the cliffs, moving the brown seaweeds and 
leaving pools behind them where the crabs sat 
in little palaces of brightly colored seaweeds, 
eating mussels. 

Jean dashed about like a young goat at play, 





Lydia followed more discreetly with an eye on 
Mark, and Father soon joined her, thinking 
that Mark needed two pairs of eyes in such a 
place. Only Cousin Mary sat quiet, leaning 
back in a natural throne of rock which she 
had known from her childhood. 

A coastwise vessel was passing in the dis- 
tance, and an ocean-going tug went by towing 
three barges. Far off by Minot’s there was a 
lumber boat from Nova Scotia, a two-master, 
with her sails set, at that distance looking as 
white as clouds. It was one of those days 
when there was a good smell of seaweed on 
the air. Everything, in fact, was right about it. 

From the direction of Cohasset there ap- 
peared seven dories, each with a young man 
at the oars. They seemed to be a flotilla. Now 
they stopped perhaps a hundred feet from the 
cliffs and began fishing about with what 
looked like long poles. 

“T can’t imagine what they’re doing,” Father 
remarked. He boosted Mark up beside Jean 
on a final rounded lookout over the sea, which 
seemed like the worn round head of a pinkish- 
gray elephant whose trunk and tusks ran 
down into the water. “They can’t be eeling in 
such deep water.” 

“There’s a reef there,” Father went on as 
they all watched intently. “See how the dories 
ride the waves! First their bows go up and 
then their sterns, but they’re very seaworthy.” 

The poles must have been rakes after all. 
The young men stood up. They pulled some- 
thing over the gunwales, and into the boats. 
The dories rocked and bucked in the swells, 
but the young men balanced and continued 
their harvesting. Every now and then they 
moved about. Once a wave caught a dory un- 
prepared. The water broke into it, and the 
little boat staggered and settled low, but the 
rower pulled it away from the reef and bailed 
it out quickly and was soon at work again. 

Now, as suddenly as they had come, the 
dories were off again, restless as shore birds 
feeding along a beach. Again they headed 
southward back toward Cohasset. In three 
minutes they were out of sight—all but one, 
which still rode the swells over the reefs just 
beyond the rocks where the children and their 
father watched. 

“He wouldn’t go,” said Lydia. 
dragging up mermaid’s treasure.” 

“Tt doesn’t seem to me that he’s chosen a 
very safe place for it,” Father said, but after 
watching a little longer they lost interest. 
Jean had found a very wonderful pool. It was 
lined with salmon pink, and had brown sea- 
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weed and purple mussels. There was an 
anemone in it which she declared looked like a 
palm tree. It stood out six inches from the 
rock and waved its fronds. 

“It’s the granddaddy of them all,” Father 
agreed. “See how it begins to close up into a 
fist when it sees our shadows on the water!” 

Jean gave a piercing scream. 

“He’s overboard!” she cried. Her eyes had 
been fixed intently on the anemone, but yet 
she had seen the wave break, the first to break 
on the reef; she had seen the dory swamp, and 
the young man lurch sideways into the sea. 

“He’s got his boots: on,” she shouted, and, 
tearing off her shoes, half slid, half climbed 
down the face of the rock and out of sight. 

Father was pulling off his shoes, too, but no 
one could move as quickly as Jean. 

“Take Mark back to Cousin Mary!” he 
shouted to Lydia. ‘Don’t let go his hand, 


Lydia, whatever happens!” and he, too, was 
gone over the edge of the cliff. 

Lydia looked over her shoulder. She could 
see the bottom of the dory and she thought 
the man’s head was near it. 


Then another 





Every time the thunder crackled, Mark threw a 
book in the air 





wave broke and another. 
seethe of foam. 

They found Cousin Mary gazing calmly out 
to sea toward the sailing ship. 

“When I was a girl, dear,” she began; but 
seeing Lydia’s face she exclaimed, “Why, 
what’s the matter?” 

“A man’s being drowned!” Lydia answered, 
briefly. 

“Dear me!” cried Cousin Mary. 
not. Where?” 

Lydia again looked at the terrible reef. No 
more waves were breaking. The dory bottom 
had sluggishly moved a little more inshore, 
and a light round head was coming vigor- 
ously toward them. 

“He'll be crushed against the rocks!” 
moaned Lydia. 

“He'll be nothing of the kind,” snapped 
Cousin Mary. “Mark, you stay right here, and 
don’t you move! Lydia, you run to the car 
and bring the lap robe. He’ll be half frozen. 
My! I wish this tea was hot. Anyway, I can 
get the ice out of the dratted stuff.” 

She fished out the ice with her fingers, and 
then reached for the jelly glass which held 
the sugar and poured the whole contents into 
the thermos bottle, while Mark looked on, fas- 
cinated by such recklessness. 

“Sugar’s warming,” Cousin Mary explained, 
as she shook the tea up vigorously. “Oh, here 
you are, Lydia. Now we'll go to the edge of the 
rocks. Mark, don’t you dare try to go ahead; 
and, Lydia, if you drag that rug, you'll trip 
on it. There, you see he’s not at all drowned.” 

Peering from the high top of the rocks the 
three could see Father and Jean below helping 
a@ very wet young man ashore. Father was 
knee-deep in the wash of a wave, braced 
against the rough face of the rock. Jean was 
behind him, also braced, with a strong hold 
on his belt. She was throwing herself back- 
ward to help with what small weight she had. 
The young man was crawling up over the mus- 
sel-covered rocks against the tug of the wave 
as it ebbed back to sea. It took strength, and 
he might not have made it without Father’s 
hand which reached out and caught hold of 
his shirt and pulled upward with it, the collar 
holding though the shirt tore. 

In another moment, the young man was out 
of reach of the sea. He rested for a minute, 
his face turned toward Father and Jean, say- 
ing something which the watchers above 
couldn’t hear. Then all three climbed the 
steep rock and joined the others. Cousin 
Mary had the lap robe ready and poured out 
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They could see Father and Jean helping a very 
wet young man ashore 


the iced tea which was nearly half sugar. 

The young man accepted both attentions. 

“Gosh, that tastes good,” he said. “Thank 
you. I’m certainly glad you folks happened to 
see me when I went over.” 

“I saw you,” said Jean. “The others never 
would have.” 

The young man looked at Jean. 

“T’m obliged to you, then,” he repeated. “It 
was all I could do to get my boots off as I hung 
onto the dory with the waves breaking over 
my head. I certainly was glad to have a hand 
getting up the rocks, sir.” 

“And a lap robe to warm you,” added Lydia, 
who wanted a share in the rescue. 

Only Mark was content to be mere audi- 
ence. 

“Was it eels?” he asked, a long sentence for 
him. 

“Eels?” the man repeated, brushing back 
his wet hair from his eyes. “Oh, I see. No, 
we’re not after eels. We gather Irish moss on 
the reefs at low tide. It’s valuable, now that 
the manufacturers can’t get it from Ireland. 
They use it for medicines and in gunpowder, 
too. We make a good living collecting it. 
That is, when we don’t get upset and lose it 

(Continued on page 20) 
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MAKING: Boston J. R. C. members cut 
out patterns for the small toys which 
they make and put in the Gift Boxes 





COURTESY ROBERT J. KELLER COURTESY CLAY H. MYERS, *"LANCASTER SUNDAY NEWS** COURTESY ‘POST-CRESCENT’ 
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Acam this year, as for more than twenty 
years, your Junior Red Cross Gift Boxes will 
take greetings and gifts to children of other 
countries. Last year, the boxes traveled over 
seas and mountains and plains to Iceland, 
Greenland, China, Guam, Samoa, the Philip- 
pines, Virgin Islands, Alaska, many of the 
other American Republics, and Great Britain. 
Fifty thousand went to British children and, 
besides, bags of hard candies were bought for 
these children with money from the National 
Children’s Fund. 

Many of the letters of thanks from British 
children show that soap, facecloths and hand- 
kerchiefs are favorite gifts, because they are 
rationed. One writer was pleased to have a 
matching pen and pencil set. Hair bows are 
popular with the girls. Marbles are liked by 
the boys. One girl wrote that they were study- 
ing the geography of the United States in 
school, so she found the picture postcards in 





her box very interesting. Everybody liked the‘ 


“sweets” because candy is scarce over there. 
Paints, paint brushes, sewing cotton, and 
beads to be strung by young children are very 
welcome. 
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PACKING: J. R. C. Grade School BOXING: First grade Juniors, Jefferson 
Council of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, School, Appleton, Wisconsin, fill car. 
packing Gift Boxes tons to take to Chapter office 


Gift Box Assembly Line 
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EARNING: A fifth-grade boy at the Minnequa School, 
Pueblo, Colorado, sold penny rides in his small gaso- 
line-run automobile around the school grounds to raise 
money for Gift Box purchases. His classmates helped 
him by selling tickets, regulating traffic 


Besides saying thank-you, the letters from 
Great Britain show what a fine spirit there is 
in this one of the United Nations in the thick 
of war. 

Tony Fitness wrote from a place in Derby- 
shire: 


I SEND to you my greatest thanks for 
your lovely presents which have come right 
across the Atlantic Ocean to England. I have 
had a very nice present. It was a box contain- 
ing a fountain pen, a flannel [facecloth], a 
cutout book, a pair of boot laces, a ball, a bag 
of marbles, an eraser, and a cake of soap. I 
gave the soap to the lady I am staying with, 
because it was called the soap of beautiful 
women. 

We have had a good few air raids and a few 
bombs have been dropped, but Jerry cannot 
beat us. 

We have been in Ashbourne nearly a year 
now, and I do not want to go home; anyway, 
not very much. 


Leonard Pearson wrote from a school in 
London: 





CHECKING: A high school member in 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, checks over 
Gift Box brought by a younger member 





THANK you, American friends, for the 
kindly gifts and sweets you sent up. I en- 
joyed those delicious candies; it is a hard job 
getting sweets where I live. 

In the gifts you gave us there was soap, and 
we were very grateful for that because it is ra- 
tioned over here. 

The name of my school is Clifton Rise and 
half our school has been taken over by fire- 
men; it will soon be turned into a fire station. 

I have over a thousand foreign stamps. I 
have a lot of American defense stamps. 

Last year when the raids were at their worst, 
my family and I went down our dugout every 
night. It is very cosy. We nickname it our 
“bungalow.” It is painted light brown and 
dark green, and the floor is concreted. We 
have a bed, a couch, and a card table down 
our shelter. We have electric light, and all 
different kinds of games. 

Are you rationed yet? We get two ounces 
of tea, eight ounces of sugar, two ounces of 
butter, six ounces of margarine, eight ounces 
of bacon, three ounces of cheese, one shilling’s 
worth of meat, a week. 


Hubert Davies, who wrote from Swansea, 
Wales, is a cadet in the St. John Ambulance 
Brigade. This association dates back to the 
time of the Crusades when a religious military 
order called the Knights of St. John of Jeru- 
salem grew up to take charge of a hospital 
founded in that city in 1048. The Brigade 
works very closely with the British Red Cross. 
It gives training to boys and girls in First Aid, 
and nurse members give lessons in home nurs- 
ing to girls. 


I RECEIVED your parcel at a recent so- 
cial held at our Ambulance Shack. I gave the 
toy automobiles you sent me to my ten-year- 


CRATING: Baltimore, Maryland, 
members send boxes to export de- 
pot for overseas shipment 


old brother. He also is in the St. John Am- 
bulance. 

As I am writing this letter to you, my 
mother is having a few minutes’ sleep in the 
big armchair by the fire, my sister is washing 
(she has just come home from her work), my 
father is in work, and my younger brother is 
preparing to go to Ambulance class. 

The tie and handkerchief which you sent 
me were two things I needed. The pencils 
and rubber were essential articles for school, 
and the knife is a very handy implement. 

There is keen rivalry between the Boy 
Scouts and the Ambulance in Clydach, but 
when the Ambulances go out collecting sal- 
vage, they make a good job of it. 


In England and in many other countries 
where the Junior Red Cross Gift Boxes are go- 
ing, there is more interest in the United States 
than ever before. Wherever they go, the boxes 
will represent the United States; putting in 
trashy, soiled, second-hand stuff would be let- 
ting our country down. Even worse, such 
things would be disappointing to children who 
may have been suffering great hardships be- 
cause of this war. 

The boxes ought to be made up in Septem- 
ber. Shipping costs will be paid out of the 
National Children’s Fund. So remember to 
put aside some of your Junior Red Cross Serv- 
ice Fund for that. Find out from the Junior 
leader in your Red Cross Chapter what you 
should put into the boxes. Include only gifts 
you have made yourself, or articles which 
have been manufactured in the United States. 
If you like, you can put in your Gift Boxes a 
postcard of acknowledgment addressed to 
your school. Don’t stamp it, though, because 
United States postage will not carry mail from 
a foreign country. 
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RECEIVING: Cuban members in Ha- 
vana and in the interior were de- 
lighted to receive boxes last year 





COURTESY CARNEGIE INSTITUTION 
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built splendid pyramid temples like # 


this one at Chichen Itza 


The Aztecs, who founded the great Salute to Mexico, great in the F 
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WS m= dar stone in reckoning their 

counresy ne _eeeee”§6=0s- year of 18 months of 20 days 
PAN AMERICAN UNION . De each, plus five oa to t ate d “ 


This gold breastplate is part of a 
fabulous Zapotec Indian treasure 
recently recovered from the tomb 
of Monte Alban at Oaxaca 


This man is weaving saddle bags of fibre, in 
the fashion of his forefathers for generations. 
We buy many valuable fibres, such as hene- 
quén and sisal, from Mexico 


This is a piece of modern sculpture near Mexico 
City. Many Mexican school children feel some 
of the excitement of the great modern art move- 
ment going on in their country today 
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This brilliant red painted jag- A 8 a a oe: 
uar throne, Mayan symbol of ¥ + a 
bravery, was unearthed from El 4 ‘¥ F 
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Castillo Temple. It has inlaid tur- a. 
quoise spots, eyes of apple-green 
jade, and fangs of white stone A 
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COURTESY PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS 
Market day is a great occasion in Mexican towns and villages. Cratts- 
men and farmers trudge with their wares for miles to the market place 


where they enjoy bargaining and mingling with their neighbors 
in the past and great today 


Modern Mexico has many excellent 
schools with playgrounds like ours, 
where children are learning about 


us, just as we are learning about 
them 


cae tenia roee ae The young artist in the picture made draw- 
sw ings telling the story of feeding his chickens 
In Washington, Sumner Welles Ne je = for the poultry yard of his school at Ayotla 
| greets Mexico’s Foreign Min- . 4 

‘ister, Ezequiel Padilla, one of the 
{ oreat men of our hemi- 


' » and a vigorous 
believer in democracy 
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A really helpful neighbor, 
j this Mexican boy purchased 
U. S. Defense Stamps on a 
tip across the border 
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Flags of the United Nations 


JUNE 14is our Flag Day. This year, on 
that day, President Quezon of the Philippines 
and President Camacho of Mexico signed the 
Joint Declaration of the United Nations in the 
White House in Washington. On that day in 
many places in the United States the other 
United Nations’ flags were honored with our 
own. The day was observed as United Nations 
Day in Great Britain and in Russia, too. All 
over England, even in some tiny villages, the 
flags of the United Nations were flying. We 
think it would be a good idea for Junior Red 
Cross members through this school year to 
make the flags of all the United Nations, and 
then, when next June 14 comes around, all 
over our land these twenty-eight flags could 
be flown together. 

If you decide to make the flags, your best 
guide will be the United Nations poster which 
was issued by the Office of War Information, 
Washington, D. C., last summer, just before 
Mexico and the Philippines signed. There are 
twenty-six flags on the poster, all in their true 
colors. Probably a lot of you have seen it al- 
ready, so you know that it would be inspiring 
to have it in your school. Ask the Office of 
War Information for it. Maybe, too, you 
could get from the same government office a 
copy of the interesting mimeographed mate- 
rial which it has prepared about each one of 
the United Nations. 

In each issue of the News this year, we 
promise to have a story, an article, a picture 
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or some other item about one or more of the 
United Nations. Notice which ones are repre- 
sented in this number, and watch for material 
about the United Nations not only in the 
Nrws, but in books, in magazines, in news- 
papers, and over the radio. It might be fun 
to make United Nations scrapbooks. 


Enrollment, November 1-15 


LAST YEAR Junior and senior members 
enrolled in the American Red Cross during 
the same period, November 11 to 30. This 
year there is to be a change. The senior Red 
Cross is putting off its enrollment until next 
March. Then the people of the United States 
will be asked to join the Red Cross and also 
to contribute to the Red Cross War Fund. But 
we did not want the membership in schools 
to wait that long for enrollment, and so No- 
vember 1-15 was decided upon for the en- 
rollment of members of the American Junior 
Red Cross. September is not a bit too soon to 
be laying plans to make the 1942-43 member- 
ship the biggest and the most active of all. On 
June 30, the end of our business year, 14,000,- 
000 boys and girls were enrolled in the Amer- 
ican Junior Red Cross. In November, we are 
sure, millions of these will re-enroll and other 
millions will join so as to have the pleasure 
and the privilege of helping with the work of 
the Red Cross in these serious days. 

And by the way, when the serious days are 
past, this year’s enrollment “button” will be a 
souvenir of war times. Except on the Pacific 
Coast, it will not be a button at all, for the 
Red Cross was unwilling even to ask the gov- 
ernment to allow it metal needed for the war 
machine. It would take thirty-two tons for 
buttons for all members. Those for the Pa- 
cific Area were left over from last year. So 
most of you will get a small cardboard disc 
carrying the J. R. C. shield, with a little string 
through it so that you may wear it in your 
buttonhole, or pinned on, or hung around a 
button. It will be not only a badge of mem- 
bership, but a sign of saving for the war. 


Birthday Celebration 


The American Junior Red Cross is twenty- 
five years old this month. Plan an anniver- 
sary celebration in your school or join in a 
celebration by all the schools in your town, 
from primary through senior high. Ask the 
Junior Red Cross Chairman in your Chapter 
for suggestions. 


From time to time I see 
a little magazine called 
China at War. It is ex- 
tremely interesting be- 
cause, as the song says 
about the world, “‘it is so 
full of a number of things.” They help you to 
realize what an enormous country China is 
and how enduring is the courage and the 
spirit of its ancient people. 

Though the magazine is called China at 
War, it is not all about war by any means. A 
great deal of it has to do with China carrying 
on in spite of war great plans of progress and 
reform in vast provinces far away from the 
fighting. There, thousands of peasants and 
farmers will be able after the cruel hardships 
of war to take up their patient laborious lives 
again and make “the desert blossom like the 
rose.” ‘They will help generations to come to 
build afresh the prosperity of China. 

Among the great works which the Chinese 
Government has in hand are irrigation works 
for barren lands, and the improvement of 
communications, especially the making of 
roads, so that it may be easier to get about 
and to bring the far distant provinces into 
touch with the great trade routes. I read in 
my little book that the recently completed 
Szechwan-Yiinnan Western Highway would 
boost China’s war industry by cutting from 
two weeks to three days the annual pilgrimage 
of the “Insect merchants.” I had never heard 
of this trade and these merchants, but it ap- 
pears that Chinese wax, which is the finest 
and whitest in the world, and so hard that it 
was used by Edison to make his first gramo- 
phone records, is made by the wax insect. 
This sounds like a creature out of “Alice in 
Wonderland.” But the insect is in fact found 
in certain districts of China, especially Szech- 
wan and Sikang, in such quantities that by 
the care and patience of the Chinese farmers 
it produces 275,000 pounds of this precious 
wax a year. Much of this is exported to Great 
Britain. 

Every year the tiny eggs of the wax insect 
are brought in paper bags from Sikang over a 
rough journey of about 500 kilometers to the 
neighborhood of Loshan in Szechwan. The 
climate there suits their development. The 
journey used to take a fortnight, and the car- 
riers had to be quick; for if the eggs hatched 
out they had to be thrown away, because there 
is no stopping the tiny insects from getting 
into the eyes and ears! By the new road the 


China at War 
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eggs are brought down in 
two or three days. 

When they reach Lo- 
shan they are bought up 
by farmers, who place 
them on a special kind of 
ash tree. There the insects come out and in. 
three months’ time, by August or September, 
the twigs are so covered with their deposits of 
white wax that they look as if there had been 
a heavy frost or a light fall of snow. The wax 
is scraped off and put into vats of boiling 
water. After a few hours it is skimmed off and 
poured into molds and is ready for market. 

Another thing I read about struck me as 
beautifully appropriate. It was the conver- 
sion of a ruined temple dedicated to the be- 
loved Kuan Yin, the Goddess of Mercy, into 
a hospital by the National Health Administra- 
tion of the Republic of China. 

This temple stands not far from Chung- 
king, the wartime capital of China. It was 
built three hundred years ago in the days of 
China’s prosperity, and the stone lions on 
each side of the entrance guard the tablets on 
which are carved the names of those who con- 
tributed to its building. In these evil days 
their descendants cannot repair the temple 
of the Merciful One, which is falling into de- 
cay, and the bronze bell that used to call wor- 
shippers to prayer now warns people against 
the Japanese bombers. 

The temple has been put to all sorts of uses 
since the war began: for soldiers going up to 
the front, for the wounded coming back from 
the fighting lines, for hordes of destitute refu- 
gees, as stabling for army horses, as a gasoline 
station for the army transport corps. 

But now it has been restored to purposes 
more suitable to the spirit of the shrine. It is 
a convalescent home for air raid victims and a 
hospital for the local population. The Ameri- 
can Red Cross gave drugs, cloth, gauze and 
other medical supplies, which had to travel 
3,000 kilometers from Rangoon over the Burma 
Road, before this was taken by the Japanese. 
The bottles of pink aspirin tablets, green-col- 
ored quinine pills and yellow-tinted sulfanila- 
mide tablets—every grain of them precious in 
the fight against pain or malaria or infection 
—are ranged at the foot of the statue of Kuan 
Yin. The Goddess of Mercy now looks down 
on patients thronging for the services of the 
doctors and nurses and the healing medicines 
of the compassionate Red Cross. 

—From the British “Junior Red Cross Journal” 
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Mow in September around Minnesota lakes, 
Indian tents are pitched and camp fires burn, 
for the Chippewas are harvesting the wild rice 
crop. They and their ancestors have been 
gathering this harvest from the shallow lakes 
of the Northwest since long before the white 
man appeared in the Great Lakes region. In 
1683 the good Belgian explorer, Father Henne- 
pin, wrote in his diary that, “In the lakes grew 
an abundance of wild oats, without any cul- 
ture or sowing, provided the lakes were not 
over three feet deep.”” The Chippewa word for 
August means “month of harvesting rice,” and 
the word for September means “bright col- 
ored leaves.” Nowadays the wild rice harvest 
is gathered mostly in September. The Chip- 
pewa name for wild rice is Mah-No-Men, which 
means “great gift from the spirit of heaven.” 

The old Indians of today tell stories of how 
the Chippewas fought the Sioux for posses- 
sion of the watery beds of rice. Now the beds 
in Minnesota cover some 200,000 acres of land 
in twenty counties. The rice grows in miry 
places, or shallow water. The seeds are shed 
in the fall and grow up from the mud in the 
spring. The stalks are sometimes six or seven 
feet tall. The ripe grain is easily loosened by 
the wind and the birds, so it must be gathered 
at just the right time, a little before it is en- 
tirely ripe. It is harvested in flat-bottomed, 
sharp-prowed boats, which are paddled or 
poled through beds. A man generally handles 
the canoe, going very carefully so as not to 
uproot the stalks or shatter the grain, while a 
woman sits in the stern and bends the stalks 
over the side of the boat with one hand and 
gently beats the grain into the bottom of the 
canoe with the other hand. Part of the rice is 
left to seed the bed for the next year. 

Next the grain is spread out to dry and 
ripen in the sunshine or on a sheet supported 
on a rack over a low fire. Sometimes the rice 
is hulled in a barrel attached to the engine of 
an automobile. Sometimes the hulls are 
threshed by treading with feet in spick and 
span new moccasins. The old way is to put 
the unhulled grain into a hole dug two feet 
deep in the ground lined with skins or cedar 
slabs. It is then beaten or churned with sticks, 
The winnowing is done by pouring the hulled 
rice from one birch bark tray to another, while 
the wind carries the chaff away, or the chaff 
may be blown away by a hand fan from the 
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Wild Rice Harvest 


grain spread on a blanket. The rice is never 
polished, so that all the good vitamin B, is left 
with the grain. When it is cooked, it looks 
grayish and it has lots more flavor than white 
rice. 

The Indian methods have been the best for 
the conservation of this important food crop. 





COURTESY OF OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Indian squaws bend the rice stalks over the gun- 
wales with one stick and beat the grain into the 
canoe with another 


The whole industry was threatened when 
white people came in anxious to get the great- 
est amount of wild rice in the least possible 
time so as to sell it at good prices in the 
markets of the country. Wild rice is con- 
sidered a great delicacy and people in the 
cities are willing to pay well to have it on their 
tables. When the government found that the 
commercial harvesters were destroying the 
crop, it took steps to save the wild rice for the 
Indians, who now gather about three-fourths 
of it. The Minnesota Chippewas keep as much 
as they need for food and have a cooperative 
which ships wild rice to almost every state in 
the Union. 











Suranarep from the States by 
many miles of land and water, but 
united by common membership in 
the American Junior Red Cross, 
boys and girls of Puerto Rico have 
a right to be proud of their long 
record of Red Cross service. In a 
report that sums up the work of 
the island Junior Red Cross during 
the past twenty-five years, you can 
see that many of the jobs which 
kept these members busy back in 
1917 are claiming their attention 
today: sewing garments for chil- 
dren in war-torn areas, working in 
Victory Gardens at home and at 
school, making articles for Puerto 
Rican soldiers. 

In 1917, every school child of 
Puerto Rico was enrolled in the 
American Junior Red Cross. They 
paid for three military ambulances 
to be sent to Europe, and endowed 
a ward in a French hospital. They 
sold war stamps and Liberty bonds. 
They helped the Chapter, too, do- 
ing clerical work, running errands, 
and assisting with the preparation 
of bandages and other hospital ma- 
terials. Through the National Chil- 
dren’s Fund (which then, as now, had im- 
portant work to do), they paid for the educa- 
tion of two French war orphans. 

An old report tells us that the father of 
Helene Jacquemin, one of these orphans, was 
shot as a spy, but even the enemy admired his 
courage. Though only ten years old, Helene 
carried dispatches in her blouse, and with- 
stood the hard questioning of German officers. 
Not once did she give away any of the secrets 
she knew. The French government awarded 
her the Croix de Guerre, and when she was 
sixteen, the Puerto Rico J. R. C. was proud to 
help Helene continue with her education. 

Even now, J. R. C. scholarships are awarded 
every year to young Puerto Ricans who other- 
wise could not go on with their school work. 

Because so many Puerto Rican children live 
far from doctors or dentists, the J. R. C. de- 
cided at the start to carry on a health pro- 
gram. Year after year, the members have 
raised money to provide lunches, eye exami- 
nations, glasses, dental and medical care for 
boys and girls who can not afford to pay for 
such things. The Junior Red Cross also pays 


for X-ray of pupils who are suspected of hav- 











COURTESY N.Y.A. 


Above, bugler at N. Y. A. Camp on Mona Island, the Puerto 
Rican outpost attacked by enemy submarines 


Birthday Salute to 
Puerto Rico 


ing tuberculosis, a disease which has always 
taken many lives in Puerto Rico. Isabel Suli- 
veres, one of the Junior delegates from Puerto 
Rico to the American Red Cross Convention in 
Washington in 1940, said that “The Puerto 
Rican Junior Red Cross is trying to get chil- 
dren out of places where there is infection. 
We have some camps where children threat- 
ened with tuberculosis are well cared for and 
well fed, so that they can resist this terrible 
disease.” 

During health campaigns, Puerto Rican 
members have held parades in many towns, 
entering floats and planning exhibits to show 
special diet and health needs. They have set 
up tents where doctors can give free health 
examinations. Working with the Boy Scouts, 
they have canvassed homes to be sure that 
births of babies are registered. 

Many boys and girls have been given text- 
books, school entrance fees, shoes and cloth- 
ing. More than $17,000 was set aside by the 
J. R. C. to provide the first building of what is 
now the Institute for Blind Children at San- 
turce. Two more buildings were added later. 
Pupils at this school are enrolled and carry on 
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an excellent J. R. C. program, including cor- 
respondence with fellow members in the 
States. Of course from the very beginning, 
members in Puerto Rico have carried on school 
correspondence exchanges, and more than two 
dozen were completed during the last year. 

The Institute for Blind Children wrote to 
fellow-members in Mamaroneck, New York: 
“It was very nice of you to think of us, mak- 
ing those pictures in relief so that we are able 
to understand them. Our school has sixty 
pupils, some totally blind. We take the same 
subjects as seeing children: arithmetic, Span- 
ish, English, social studies, elementary science, 
typewriting, manual work, music. Please 
write again some other time.” 

When hurricanes have struck the island, 
J. R. C. members have distributed food and 
other supplies. Boys in manual arts classes 
have even helped with the repair and con- 
struction of homes of people who couldn’t pay 
for the work themselves. After one of the 
worst hurricanes, members in sections not af- 
fected by the disaster bought books and toys 
to help children forget their dreadful experi- 
ences. 

In 1939, a ship stopped off at San Juan on 
the way to Mexico with four hundred Spanish 
refugee children. The J. R. C. gave them new 
clothing to take the place of the ragged things 
they wore. And, as Christmas time rolled 
around, 10,407 pounds of sugar, 1,484 pounds 
of coffee, and three big boxes of toys were sent 
to fellow members in Spain. 

Puerto Rican Juniors gave generously to the 
Red Cross War Fund this year, so that once 
again their money has helped children in war- 
torn Europe. The very first issue of the Jun- 
10oR Rep Cross News (September, 1919) re- 
ports: “Handmade lace or embroidery always 
brings good prices. Girls from some of the 
rural districts in Puerto Rico have earned 
generous Red Cross contributions by making 





lace and embroidering linen for sale. Other 
Puerto Rico schools collect old papers and sell 
them for the benefit of the J. R. C.” 

Puerto Rico means “rich port,” but most of 
the people on the island are poor. Raising 
money for their big program has not been 
easy for the Junior Red Cross members, but 


Above, a Puerto Rican delegate to the National 
Convention of the American Junior Red Cross talks 
Spanish to the parrot in the Pan American Union 
patio, Washington, D. C. 


they have stuck to the job for twenty-five 
years, and they expect to keep on with it. 

And so, on this twenty-fifth birthday anni- 
versary, let’s give a salute to Puerto Rico, one 
of the pioneers in the work of the American 
Junior Red Cross. 


The Rescue 


(Continued from page 11) 

all again. I’ll know enough to stick with the 
others next time.” 

The color was coming back into his face as 
he finished the last drop of sugar and tea. 

“Thank you,” he said again to Cousin Mary. 
“That makes me feel like a million dollars.” 

He turned to Father. 

“Do you think you could drive me to Cohas- 
set, sir? I'll have to come back for the dory. 
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I can stand on the running board and not get 
things wet.” 

But they wouldn’t have that. He sat be- 
side Father, wrapped in his lap robe like an 
Indian brave, and when he got out, the chil- 
dren embarrassed him a little by all kissing 
him good-bye. But wasn’t he theirs? Hadn’t 
they saved him themselves, each doing some- 
thing—except Mark? And he was too little 
to count. 
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PUBLICITY 


‘To GET the most out of your Junior 

Red Cross membership this year, start 

right away planning for good organiza- 
tion through your Junior Red Cross Council. 
In Omaha, Nebraska, J. R. C. members are 
given a choice of committees on which they 
would like to serve. There is a Program Com- 
mittee, which plans the Council meetings so 
that there will be no time wasted in getting 
right down to business, and then there are 
committees on local service, safety, new proj- 
ects. The editorial committee edits the Jun- 
ior Red Cross News Letter, and prepares the 
annual report of the J.R.C. Like many other 
J.R. C. groups, members in Omaha have a spe- 
cial room at the Red Cross Chapter House. 
The J. R. C. Room Helpers’ Committee gave 
many hours of service counting membership 
buttons, sorting cards and stickers, mimeo- 
graphing, and soon. A City Beautiful Com- 
mittee sponsors garden projects, and makes 
itself responsible for keeping school shrubs, 
flowers, and lawns in order. Dandelions 
haven’t a chance when they meet up with 
members of this committee. 

In the 1941-42 report of the Council, Bill 
Okeson, President, said in part: “This year at 
our Council meetings, we have expressed the 
need and importance of such an organization 
as the Junior Red Cross in a country at war. 
Our members have carried on their many ac- 
tivities in an exceptionally serious manner 
this past year.” The tenth birthday celebra- 
tion of the Omaha Junior Red Cross came in 
1942, and at the closing meeting of the Ele- 
mentary School Council in May, a special pro- 
gram was arranged for the occasion. A sum- 
mary of J. R. C. activities during the past ten 
years was given by representatives from 
twenty-one schools. 

Minne Lusa School Juniors presented “De- 
fenders of Our Country” and, as a finale, 
Council representatives formed a red cross on 
the stage while Mary Lou Wilson of Benson 
High School sang “Angels of Mercy,” which 
Irving Berlin wrote for the Red Cross. 
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A GOOD way to check whether 
ie. you are doing all that you can . 
through your Junior Red Cross 
membership is to study the activities symbols 
on the borders of these pages. There is an op- 
portunity for all of you to be united in service 
to make Junior Red Cross history. 

Do you see the J. R. C. jeep at the beginning 
of this news note? You probably know the 
Army’s jeeps, motorized buggies on which the 
letters GP (for general purpose) appear. 
They’re used for just about everything. 

During the summer months, Junior Red 
Cross members everywhere were ready at a 
moment’s notice to do any job that needed to 
be done—doing it quickly and doing it well. 
Out in Multnomah County, Portland, Oregon, 
for instance, members had a busy summer in 
the Junior Red Cross Workshop. Between ten 
and four, they made garments for war relief, 
all sorts of things for men in the armed forces, 
and worked harder than ever in their War on 
Waste, salvaging material of all kinds. 

Members of the J. R. C. in Sacramento, Cal-~ 
ifornia, are helping the Camp and Hospital 
Service Committee of the Chapter by collect- 
ing magazines. These are tied into bundles 
and delivered to isolated posts by means of 
parachutes. 

Now that school is in session again, the 
classroom becomes the “jeep,” and school 
units of J. R. C. members continue as task 
forces. 

JUNIOR RED CROSS members in 
Watertown, Wisconsin, were very sys- 
tematic in planning their Victory Gar- 
dens, and, altogether, some 358 plots 

were carefully cultivated all through the sum- 
mer months. First of all, requirements for 
planning and planting the gardens were out- 
lined. Then a careful check of the progress in 
each plot was kept. In the early fall, a harvest. 
festival will be held, with an exhibit of Junior 
Red Cross production. When school opens. 
this month, boys and girls will be taught how 
to can their Victory Garden vegetables. 
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TO HELP meet the urgent need 
eC for convalescent slippers for patients 
in the nearby station hospital, the 
J. R. C. Council in Jefferson School, Portland, 
Oregon, asked each club in the school to ar- 
range “sew a slipper” gatherings. Several 
hundred pairs were made. To meet another 
emergency need, the Pacific Area Junior Red 
Cross members were called upon to produce 
2,500 sewing kits for apprentice seamen pass- 
ing through one of the naval landing stations, 
and to supply 500 per month thereafter for the 
same purpose. Work on these is going for- 
ward at full speed right this minute. 

And then at the Spring rally of J. R. C. 
members in Salt Lake City, Utah, a Red Cross 
Field Director outlined ways in which mem- 
bers could serve the Army posts and hospitals 
in Utah. Because there was immediate need 
for toilet soap, magazines, books, athletic 
equipment, the J. R. C. Council arranged to 
devote each of the four remaining weeks in 
the school year to the collection of one of 
these items. Thousands of bars of soap, books, 
magazines, and numerous articles of recrea- 
tional equipment were quickly and easily pro- 
vided. 

As a matter of fact, all articles made by 
Junior Red Cross members are in answer to 
requests from Commanding Officers, through 
Red Cross Field Directors who are in charge 
of Red Cross activities at military and naval 
stations. 

To fill the request of a Red Cross Field 
Director, J. R. C. members of Houston, Texas, 
are making card holders for the diet trays of 
patients at the Station Hospital, Ellington 
Field. The cards are made from scraps of 
wood three inches long, one inch wide, and 
one inch high. A very narrow slit holds a 
name card three inches long. The holder is 
sanded smoothly, and, because it is shellacked, 
it can be sterilized. 

Service for our armed forces is not new to 
the American Junior Red Cross; during World 
War I, members were just as busy as they are 
this minute. A short while ago, a boatswain’s 
mate in the Coast Guard remembered some 
“housewives” made by the J. R. C. for enlisted 
men back in 1918. Would they do it again, he 
asked? Buffalo, New York, members turned 
in on the job right away, and four hundred of 
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the sewing kits were made up according to 
standard Red Cross specifications. 

Members of the J. R. C. are being asked now 
to make 100,000 standard utility bags for men 
in the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps. 
‘ie doing everything they can to help 

with the war effort, and more and 
more ways are opening up each day. When 
Sugar ration cards were issued, members 
offered their services and did a fine job. Rose- 
mary Lewandowski, a pupil at Frazer School 
School, made this report to the J. R. C. Secre- 
tary of Syracuse, New York: 

“T am very glad to be able to tell you about 
the way we helped with sugar rationing at 
Frazer School. Since our school is in a Polish 
section, some of the children of Polish descent 
served as interpreters. We also had ushers 
who helped the people to find the correct 
places to register. Others helped by sharpen- 


ing pencils, and assisting both the teachers 
and the registrants.” 
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LITTLE VALLEY, New York, 
members have worked out some origi- 
nal ways of interesting the townspeo- 
ple in the War on Waste. All grades 

from the first through high school took part 
in a parade which featured Uncle Sam, a Red 
Cross nurse, soldiers, sailors, King and Queen 
of Salvage, Miss Liberty, and Miss Salvage. 
Grade school members dressed up in all sorts 
of unusual costumes to attract attention: one 
grade used tin cans, pails and kettles; others 
wore paper bags on their heads; newspapers 
and rubber were also used. Posters with slo- 
gans, as well as some of the costumes, were 
made in school. Collections were made after 
the parade, and the school’s telephone was 
kept busy by people calling the office to say 
that their salvage was ready. 

In the rubber salvage campaign, the Little 
Valley members made cards bearing the letter 
“S,” to be displayed in the homes around town 
if salvage materials were ready for collection. 
The school gave up its picnic to canvass the 
town. At school, posters and cartoons were 
placed in the halls along with cartons to hold 
the scrap rubber. All through the summer 
the War on Waste continued. 
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SIGSBEE SCHOOL, Grand Rapids, 
Ss Michigan, wrote this letter to National 
Headquarters: 

“We wanted to fill some gift boxes to send 
abroad. We wanted nice new things. We 
asked our mothers to help us make cookies. 
Then we had a cookie sale. We invited all the 
downstairs children. We sold the cookies for 
a penny apiece. We made $5.20. Then we 
went to the stores and bought the presents. 
After we were through at the store, Teddy’s 
Dad took our pictures. We had lots of fun.” 

When Knoxville, Tennessee, members were 
packing their gift boxes, they found that 
marbles simply would not “stay put.” An SOS 
was sent to Christenbery Junior High School, 
and in less than twenty-four hours two hun- 
dred marble bags were ready. 


J. R. C. MEMBERS in many of 
the United Nations are carrying on a 
full program of activities, too. 

In a letter of thanks for candy from Amer- 
ican members, “appreciated firstly because 
the sweets had come such a long way, and 
lastly because such luxuries are now most dif- 
ficult to obtain,” Barley School, Royston, 
England, wrote: “We have done a good deal 
of work in the war effort, knitting garments 
for the soldiers, collecting silver paper, waste- 
paper and rose hips (to extract juices to offset 
the lack of oranges), contributing to the war 
loans, and buying necessities for people in 
need.” 

Published by many J. R. C. societies are 
magazines like your News, and we are quoting 
reports from a few of them. 

The J. R. C. Treasurer for Link No. 1430, 
Cambridge, England, said in the British Jun- 
ior Red Cross Journal that members there 
have washed bandages for the Red Cross 
Clinic each week. The link has not been 
formed very long, but already its members 
have done a great deal. “When we first began, 
we made triangular bandages with red crosses 
on them for the senior Red Cross. Then we 
made face masks for the two First Aid groups 
in the town. We have also been knitting for 
the three fighting services, and have been 
taking care of sick people. Recently we have 
been bottling fruit and vegetables for a Red 
Cross Convalescent Home. ... We are all 
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keen, and hope to do lots more as time goes 
on.” 

The Australian Junior Red Cross Record 
carries this account: “In these days, when we 
are all thinking of those children in Britain 
suffering so much through those terrible 
bombing raids, we are comforted by the knowl- 
edge that the Juniors of New South Wales 
have sent overseas 13,576 lovely garments for 
thousands of children suffering through the 
terrors of war. Again, when we are all feeling 
so proud of our Australian soldiers and their 
achievements in the Middle East, we love to 
remember that the J. R. C. has a share in 
looking after any of those who may be sick, 
wounded or injured, for already some 5,815 
gifts have been sent overseas. 

“Then, of course, the Junior Red Cross al- 
ways cares for soldiers’ children if they be- 
come sick, or if they are in need through any 
sickness of their fathers. Fifty families of 
soldiers of the Second A. I. F. were among 
the 390 families of soldiers who received a 
parcel from the Junior Red Cross Christmas 
Shelf, while in our Junior Red Cross Homes, 
sons or daughters of some of those brave men 
who are fighting for us have been among the 
children who have been made well and strong 
by a happy holiday during the past few 
months.” 

Your Magazine, published by the J. R. C. 
of New Zealand, says: “Another island—a very 
small island—doing big things, is the Isle of 
Man, where J. R. C. members and their friends 
collected £400, which was used to buy wool 
and other material for making comforts for 
the crews of Man boats, those attached to the 
Dover Patrol, the R. A. F., the Army Depot, 
an ambulance train, and mariners ship- 
wrecked on the Isle of Man. As well as all 
these there were parcels sent to evacuated 
children and 250 individual parcels to Manx 
men in the Forces. Blankets were made from 
Squares and sent to evacuees in Durham and 
to local poor homes. The Juniors also helped 
to fill 750 more parcels for Manx men in the 
armed forces. All this—and the Isle of Man 
is only 30 miles long and 12 miles wide.” 

The J. R. C. magazine of India reports that 
a school in Kitchipalayam, Madras, is making 
collections for Chinese refugee work, and for 
children made homeless by air raids. 














Far beyond Alonsito’s pink house he could see “Mount Popo” and “Sleeping Woman” 


Alonsito and the Three Quests 


Part I 


Joandre 
Pictures by Leo Politi 


HIS is the story of a boy who wanted 
to be a hero. 

Alonsito lived in a pink house some- 
where in Mexico. Far beyond his house 
he could see the two great mountains 
which the people of Mexico called 
“Mount Popo” or the “Smoking Moun- 
tain,” and the “Sleeping Woman.” 

Alonsito knew the legend of these 
mountains and loved it. In the old days 
a young warrior and his sweetheart 
quarreled over some silly thing. To 
punish them for their wickedness, the 
Great Gods turned them into mountains. 
The woman was to sleep forever. The 
man was given the power to grumble and 
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shoot flames. Even to this day when this 
happens people shake their heads and 
say: 

“Ah, Popo is weeping tears of fire for 
his sweetheart.” 

Alonsito played in the garden, he ate a 
great many bananas, and frolicked with 
his dog. And sometimes he went to the 
market with his mother. But the best 
part of the day was the time just before 
he went to bed. Then his mother told 
him stories of the great Mexican heroes. 

To become a hero was the dearest wish 
of Alonsito’s heart. 

One particular night Alonsito’s mother 
told him a very special story: 


“Once the people of Mexico,” she be- 
gan, “were wild men. Their lives had 
no order, no ruler, and no peace, until 
the day the Golden King came to Mexico 
from the Land of the Sun. He came ina 
ship made of snakes, and as he walked 
into the Valley of Mexico the people 
bowed to him and hailed him as their 
chief. The Golden King brought laws 
and teachings, so that everywhere there 
was happiness. But one day a wicked 
witch, pretending to be a friend, gave the 
king a jeweled cup filled with poisoned 
wine. When the king drank it, he fell 
into a deep sleep. After many days he 
awakened and said: 

‘* ‘T must return to the Land of 
the Sun. Remember all I have 
taught you, for some day I will 
again come back to be the Golden 
King of Mexico.’ 

‘Many hundreds of years have 
passed, but the people are still 
waiting.” 

No sleepy Alonsito tonight! 
No boy ready to go directly to 
bed. There were too many ques- 
tions to ask about the Golden 
King. 

“Mother,” he asked, “why are 
there no great kings and heroes 
today?”’ 

“Oh, but there are, Alonsito. 
There are doctors and lawyers 
and artists, all working for our 
happiness. Perhaps a hundred 
years from now they will be the 
heroes boys and girls will speak 
of. Who knows, Alonsito, maybe 
even you will someday be a 
hero.” 

To be a hero! “Oh,” thought 
Alonsito, “to be a hero!” 


That night Alonsito had a strange 
dream. In it the Smoking Mountain, 
called Popo, and Alonsito’s dog, and the 
Golden King all sat around the fountain 
eating bananas. Alonsito, who was there, 
too, of course, was saying: 

“Oh yes, Golden King, tomorrow we 
will crown Alonsito a hero.” And then 
it wasn’t a dream at all; it was the Gol- 
den King right in his room, with golden 
beard, golden hair, and a voice like a 
golden bell saying: 

“Alonsito, Alonsito, I have been 
watching you from my faraway kingdom 
in the Land of the Sun. With my magic 
eye I have read your thoughts, and with 


That night Alonsito had a strange dream. He and his dog, 
the Golden King, and Mount Popo sat by a fountain eating 
bananas 











my magic ear I have heard you speak of 
your wish to be a hero. I have come to 
‘help you.” 

Alonsito said not a word. 

“But it is not easy to bea hero. There 
are many things to learn. Do you know 
what they are?” 

Alonsito said he didn’t. 

“Let me tell you,”’ continued the Gol- 
den King. “A hero is wise, brave, honest 
and kind. Do you think you are all of 
these things?”’ 

“Oh, I am sure I am!” Alonsito 
nodded his head. His heart was pound- 
ing. This was the Golden King! 

“We shall see. I will give you three 
things to do; three things I call ‘quests.’ 
A quest is a journey you must make to 
find some certain thing. Do you see this 
cup? In this cup you must bring me a 
drop of water from the top of the world.” 

“But where is the top of the world? 
Who will tell me? What shall I do?” 
said Alonsito. . .. 

It was morning, the Golden King was 
gone, the sun was shining in the room. 
Yet, there on his bed, Alonsito saw the 
cup of the Golden King. 


The Quest of the Drop of 
Water from the Top of the 
World 


THAT VERY DAY Alonsito started on 
his journey. In one pocket he put the 
cup, and in the other he tucked a lunch 
in case it should take him a while to find 
the top of the world. Until the sun was 
high in the sky he traveled, asking direc- 
tions of this person and that. To the 
farmer in the field he said: 

“Farmer, can you tell me where I 
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can find the top of the world, please?” 

“Of course,”—the farmer’s eyes 
twinkled as he spoke—“the top of the 
world is the tip of my highest cornstalk. 
It is to me, at least.” 

Alonsito wrinkled his 
laughed: 

“Why, I am almost as tall as that, 
Farmer. I'll have to look somewhere 
else.” 

The miner on his way to dig for silver 
in the earth answered Alonsito in this 
way: 

“The top of the world? Why, yes, 
boy, I know the top of the world. It is 
the good green earth I return to after a 
hard day in the mines.”’ But that was 
not right, either. 

It was a traveling singer by the road- 
side who told Alonsito what he wanted to 
know. The singer picked a tune on his 
guitar and sang: 
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Away we go, away we go, 

To the top of the mountains tall. 
Away to the frosty snow we go, 
Away to old Popo we go, 

To the mightiest of them all. 


Away we go, away we go, 

And what do we seek to bring? 
Away for a water drop we go, 
Away to the very top we go, 

On a quest for the Golden King! 


“Away we go, away we go.” Alonsito 
sang as he ran. 

As he began to pick his way among the 
rocks at the foot of the old mountain 
(which if he had stopped to think about 
it, he had reached in a very short time), 
there came from above him a deep and 
terrifying groan. Alonsito pulled his 


sombrero well down over his ears and 
waited. There was a sudden loud roar: 

“Go away! Goaway!’” And with this 
Alonsito found himself tumbling head 
over heels down the side of the shaking 
mountain. He began to run, faster, 
faster, faster. Perhaps he would have 
run forever if he had not found himself 
in a grassy spot right at the foot of the 
Sleeping Woman. He sat down to think. 

“Be brave.” Those were the Golden 
King’s very words, he remembered. 

“But Popo is such a 
fierce mountain!” Alon- 
sito cried to no one in par- 
ticular. 

“* F-i-e-r-c-e-m-o-u-n-t- 
a-i-n!” seemed to come 
from the rumbling Popo. 

Alonsito knew very well 
what he had todo. He had 
to be brave. So he cupped 
his hands and called as 
loudly as he could. 

“T am Alonsito. I want 
to be a hero. Will you help 
me?” 

All the mountain did 
was snort and grumble again, “Go 
away!” 

“Please,” Alonsito begged, “I am not 
afraid. Really. I was only frightened 
for a minute.” 

It seemed a long time before Popo 
made even a small sign of answering, but 
at last he rumbled gently. “Very well, 
very well, come along.” 

Up, up, up, the boy scrambled. Who’s 
afraid of a mountain? It was a nice 
mountain, and best of all was the view 
of the beautiful valley of Mexico from 
the top of the world. 
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“Why, your plant needs some 
water, litile girl!” 


“Here I am. The top of the world. 
Now for the drop of water.” Alonsito 
was very pleased with himself. Would 
he find a river, a lake, or a fountain like 
the one at home? Look as he might, not 
one drop of water could he find. 

“Use your head. Be wise.” It was 
the mountain giving friendly advice. 
Alonsito saw nothing but clean snow. 

“But I don’t . why, of course, 
Popo. I know now. I shall fill my cup 
with snow, and by the time I get home 
the snow will melt and I 
shall have a cup of water. 
Oh, a cup will please the 
Golden King much more 
than one drop! Thank you, 
Popo, I'll come to see you 
when I’m a hero.” 

Alonsito hurried down 
the road, for the setting 
sun warned him of ap- 
proaching bedtime. As he 
made the last turn in the 
road before home, carry- 
ing his precious cup in 
both hands, he almost fell 
over a small girl. She 
held a drooping flower in a cracked pot. 

“Why, your plant needs some water, 
little girl!” 

“T know, I know. There is no water 
in the well, and my lovely plant will die!”’ 

Before he knew what he was doing, 
Alonsito poured the water from his cup 
on the plant. As it began to raise its 
weary head, he knew it would live. 

A tired boy climbed into bed that 
night. But before closing his eyes, he 
looked again to be sure: 

Yes, it was there in the cup: One drop 
of water from the top of the world! 


(Parts II and III next month) 
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J. R. C. members can help on farms to bring in the harvest 


eee VICTORY HARVEST 


should be harvested quickly while fresh Be sure nothing goes to waste in your Victory Gardens. Many 
and tender vegetables and fruits can be used in your school lunchrooms. 
Many more can be preserved or canned for later use. Write to 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture for canning and preserving 
bulletins, or ask your J. R. C. Chairman or teacher to get the 
information. Another good idea is to sell the things you have 
grown. First grade children at Southfield School, Shreveport. 
Louisiana, sold their Victory Garden products to parents and 
friends and made $2.00 for the J. R. C. A school in Honolulu, 
Hawaii, has a vegetable market, open every other Wednesday 


ALL PHOTOGRAPHS COURTESY U.S.D.A., EXCEPT 
APPLES, COURTESY STAR-TELEGRAM, FT, WORTH, TEXAS 


TOMATOES are good for canning. This 
girl from southern Maryland has a juicy 
crop 


GREENS, lettuce, turnips and squash 
were grown in this boy’s garden in APPLES, below, went to a children’s home from the J. R. C. at Peter 
Peoria, Illinois Smith School, Fort Worth, Texas 





